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popular introduction to a particular form of idealism, Professor Leighton's 
discussion is all that could be desired. It is something more than this, 
also, for while the results are not new, they are reached by fresh and inde- 
pendent thinking, which evidently has taken account of the problems at 
first hand. For the most part, the various aspects of individuality are 
recognized and emphasized most judiciously. Whether the solution is a 
satisfactory one is another matter, and it is doubtful if the student who is 
already disinclined to accept that solution will be convinced by what Pro- 
fessor Leighton has to say. After the emphasis on the uniqueness of per- 
sonality it is confusing, to some readers at least, to find the transition so 
easily made to an all-inclusive individual ; and it is no answer to the 
difficulty to say that the claims of the finite individual have been fully 
recognized. The question is: Has the theory really a right to recognize 
them ? Is it really so simple a matter to pass at one leap from a self 
whose life consists in embodying, in a unique center of feeling, relation- 
ships to other selves, to a self who directly includes all other selves in his 
immediate life ? Is a self-conscious individual, in which the variety of 
God's life is supposed to express itself, wholly on a level with the sensa- 
tions and impulses which form the variety in the unity of our own con- 
scious lives ? If so, to which of the two shall we reduce the other? And if 
it is not so, are we not taking advantage of an ambiguity in the term 
' individuality ' when we pass without argument to the all-inclusive self? It 
may be suggested, also, that a somewhat more extended account is desirable 
of the nature of that immediate experience to which the rather unsatisfac- 
tory name of ' feeling ' is given, and of its relation to the thinking experience. 
If this were carried out, it would perhaps lessen the tendency, apparent for 
example in the treatment of space (p. 157), to make the dialectical diffi- 
culties of a concept an excuse for simply denying it of the absolute, and 
brushing it aside as merely due to finite limitations. It would be unfair, 
however, to require so brief a discussion to meet all objections, and within 
the limits which it sets for itself, the book may be cordially recommended. 
Butler College. A. K. Rogers. 

Man- Building : A Treatise on Human Life and Its Forces. By Louis 

Ransom Fiske. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1901. — pp. xii, 

324- 

In a book intended for general reading, and not as a text-book, Mr. 
Fiske presents his interpretation of individual existence considered in three 
phases, the psychological, the physiological, and the sociological. 

The author's psychology faithfully reflects the broader tenets of the 
modern schools, being marked neither by serious departures nor note- 
worthy contributions. It is, in short, so far, submissively eclectic ; and 
for those making a first acquaintance with such thought may prove both 
illuminating and instructive. The author does not, however, adhere to 
strict demarcations. His psychology enlarges into easy-going epistemol- 
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ogy, metaphysics, and logic, all being used conjointly. In some twenty- 
three short chapters, mainly concerned with what he calls the four forms of 
knowledge, he considers the inception and growth of the mental life, mental 
potentiality, attention, memory, imagination, concepts, judgments, reason- 
ing, the logic of deeds, and first principles. These lead to a consideration 
of the feelings, will, motives, character, conscience, and the spiritual. 

This brings his psychological interpretation to a close, and, as already 
said, no call for special attention is given in its almost transcriptive eclec- 
ticism. When, however, the author does attempt independent opinion, 
the reader may find himself treated to some strange interpretations. To 
be told, for example, that it is God's plan that man should be industrious 
and create capital, seems to lay the Godhead under the imputation of a 
rather venal interest in political economy ; nor is it easy to reconcile such 
declarations with those of the founders of that Christian religion which Mr. 
Fiske is rather aggressively concerned to defend. 

In the second division of the book — the physiological — Mr. Fiske seems 
to be on somewhat securer ground. There he considers the care of the 
body, physical development, persistence of the developed forces, interac- 
tion of mind and body in the sphere of morals, etc. 

The third division of the book is occupied with the consideration of com- 
munity life, marriage, childhood, education by contact, influence of travel, 
the church as a sociological organism, etc. And the whole is finally 
brought to a conclusion in the "complete man." 

The book is frequently marred by crudities of statement — by attempts to 
state the intent in some particularly striking manner that more often 
achieves the outre. There are, too, occasional literary improprieties, as 
when "transpire" is used, throughout, in the sense of "to take place." 
It is due to say of the book, however, that it contains valuable hints in 
some, indeed much, of its philosophy of the common life. Mr. Fiske oc- 
casionally pointedly places his finger on some of the superstitions of ath- 
letics, labor conditions, etc. T. D. Bolger. 

La dottrina du temperamenti. Di N. R. D'Alfonzo. Roma, Societa. 

Editrice Dante Alighieri, 1902. — pp. 77. 

In this little book Signor D'Alfonzo succeeds in inspiring a subject as 
old as the time of Hippocrates with no little freshness and vitality. Not a 
few readers will be glad of the clear and precise formulation here given of 
the doctrine of the four temperaments, as taught first by Hippocrates and 
later by Galen ; but of greater interest is that part of the essay devoted to 
showing that this doctrine, corrected, modified, and supplemented by the 
results of psychological and physiological science, still possesses a genuine 
value for the educationist, the pathologist, and the student of psychology 
and of social science. As regards the last subject, one can only regret 
that the whole question of racial temperament is not here more fully dealt 
with ; but to have treated it with the requisite fullness would no doubt have 



